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IDENTIPIEBS 
ABSTBACT 

Two learning nodules, a fill script, and a 
posttraining exercise comprise this participant handout which was 
designed for use with video tapes in a workshop conducted at the 
University of Toledo in the training of conpetency-based 
instructional personnel. Module 1, consisting of a pretest, criteria 
check, and grading keys, has the following objectives: (a) 
participant will demonstrate his knowledge of conpetency-based 
instruction; (b) participant will provide evidence of comprehension 
of the relationship between the taxonomy of learning, behavioral 
objectives, teaching methods, and evaluation; and (c) the participant 
will match elements of student differentiation and individualized 
instruction that are inherent features of a competency based 
curriculum. For Module 2, the participant will? (a) demonstrate 
knowledge of curriculum planning, <b) match correct staff 
organization terms and corresponding functions outlined in the 
University of Toledo conpetency-based instructional design, and 
demonstrate his comprehension of approaches to assessing staff 
interest and ability for inplenenting a conpetency-based 
instructional program. The posttraining exercise is the application 
of concepts learned in the modules to the implementation of change in 
the participant's home institution. (HMO) 
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General I ns truction s 

The major activity will be viewing a videotape (or motion picture 
film) entitled; 

"Training Competency-Based Instructional Personnel" 

The activity contains two instructional modules and a post-training 
exercise. The behavioral objectives for the modules and exercise are as 
follows: 

Behavioral Objectives for Module I 

1. The participant will demonstrate his knowledge of competency- 
based instruction by selecting from a list of characteristics those 
components which are an integral part of a competency-based curriculum as 
measured in a five minute criteria check. 

2. The participant will provide evidence of his comprehension of the 
relationships between the taxonomy of learning, behavioral objectivesi 
teaching methods and evaluation by selecting from given lists examples which 
correctly specify these relationships as measured on a five minute criteria 
check • 

3. The participant will match those elements of student differen** 
tiation and individualized instruction that are inherent features of a 
competency-based curriculum as measured on a five minute criteria check. 

(The minimum pass in this module is a total score of 60% correct 
answers. Failure to obtain this score necessitates recycling through the 
moduL^t Those with passing scores in Module I should advance to Module II •) 



Behavioral Objectives for Module II 

1. The participant will demonstrate his knowledge of curriculum 
planning and responsibility for modifying student behavior by identifying 
those persons directly responsible for such tasks as explicitly stated in 
The University of Toledo competency-based instructional design. Evidence 
of such knowledge will be measured on a five minute criteria check. 

2» The participant will identify and match the correct staff organi- 
zation terms and their corresponding functions outlined in The University 
of Toledo competency-based instructional design as measured by a five 
minute criteria check. 

3. The student will demonstrate his comprehension of approaches to 
assessing £^taff interest and ability for implementing a competency *«based 
instructional program by selecting the most appropriate responses i:hat 
correspond to the Toledo design which emphasizes self -evaluation and peer 
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assessment as measured by a five minute criteria check. 



Behavioral Objectives for Post-Training Exercise 

• 

1. The participant will provide evidence as to his ability to apply 
the specific skills acquired in the lesson modules by involving his owr 
staff in operationalizing a systems design for implementing a competency- 
based curriculum using the approach previously taught, with the specific 
instructions provided in the post-training exercise. 

2. The participant will devise his own synthesis of both competency- 
based instruction and an implementation system by operationalizing these 
d( igns with necessary modification due to each unique situation. A time 
F hedule must be rart of this implementation design. 

3. The participant will appraise, explain and, if necessary, modify 
his design, eliminating those weak points which are counter to the 
prescribed components of competency-based instruction and the system 
design for implementing charge as taught in the Toledo instructional 
model . 

(A minimum pass on the post-training exercise not only requires 
specific completion of the objectives in the training modules but also 
the analysis of the project. This should include such examples as 
(1) feasibility, (2) needed modifications of staff, design, curriculum or 
facilities, and a commitment to implement and operational ize sound 
educational research.) 

There are certain activities involving written materials and this 
handout packet contains all the materials necessary for these activities. 
The initial activity will be taking a pretest, instructions for each 
activity appear in sequence. Read the instructions carefully at each 
point and do not alter from the sequence. For example, after completing 
the pretest, you will be asked to score your responses and the correct 
answers are provided. Please do not look at the answer key prior to 
taking the pretest. 

Now, turn on the set (or projector) and view the videotape (or film) 
until instructed to turn to the pretest. At that point turn this page to 
the pretest. 



PRETEST 

Instructions; Bespond to each itea by circling the one or roore correct 
6ptlon8. Remember there can be more than one correct option to an 
item. 

1. In the following examples, which activity is appropriate to the 
stated behavioral objective. If for example the objective was: 

The student will be able to apply the terms 'concept', 
*mode of inquiry*, * organizational structure*, and 
'behavioral objective*, in the preparation of a course 
unit. 

A. Completing an objective test that requires the identifying 
from a list of the terms, inquiry, behavioral objective, 
organizational structure and course unit. 

6. Viewing a filmstrip which defines the terms contained in 
the objective. 

C. Discussing in small groups the meaning of the terms 'concept', 
•mode of inquiry', 'organizational structure', and 'behavioral 
objective' . 

D* Working in small groups, writing a curriculum unit employing ' 
all of the concepts listed above. 

E* Evaluating a curriculum guide to determine if there are 
precisely stated goals. 

2. The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives as developed by Bloom and 
Associates is primarily a: 

A. Descriptive classification of the various levels of learning 
stated in reference terns most applicable to educators. 

B. System for classifying behavioral objectives at various 
levels of learning. 

C. Theoretical set of objectives that attempts to list what 
educational skills are most important. 

D. Set of objectives written from memory level through value 
use. 

E. An attempt to organize curriculum away from content to 
one of process. 
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Evaluation procedures in a coapetency based system: 

A. Reflects the objectives and activities previously taught. 

3. Test new material to determine if the student has capability 
at creative problem solving* 

C . Are required by the cognitive nature of the system to use 
only written exams. 

D. Are difficult to construct beyond the lower levels of 
learning. 

E. Are specification oriented and measure skill attainment. 

Developing a competency based curriculum should include the 
following: 

A. A designated curriculum committee to develop and implement 
the new program. 

B. Only the personnel directly with teaching the curriculum. 

C. Students I public school personnel and community repre- 
sentatives* 

D* People with a broad variety of educational philosophies 
and views of curriculum. 

E. A communication system other than the traditional organisa- 
tional scheme for identifying the educational objectives 
of the system. 

Some primary facts about a competency based system are that : 

A. Time/cost factors are considered at all points in curriculum 
development . 

B. The cost is less and the resources may be reduced substan- 
tially over those in a less planned traditional program. 

C. Alternative instructional routes or specifications need 
not be considered since a singular plan of objective 
and activities developed by the staff should meet all 
requirements* 

D* Instructional modules in a competency based curriculum ere 
expensive and require considerable staff time and energy* 

£• Balancing and sequencing of skills and learning activities is 
difficult to accomplish in a competency based system where 
all staff are involved in planning, developing and implementing. 



6. In the following exanple, which ideas are not functional for 
identifying desired teaching behaviors: 

A. Work groups of faculty from different academic areas. 

B. The pre-re.qui8ite ability of having all staff members put 
their ideas in behavioral objective terms. 

C. Make all curriculum people aware of the practical and 
political constraints and have them create accordingly. 

D. Allow the staff concerned to choose whether they want a 
structural model for developing their ideas. 

E. Departmental and academic discipline areas as structures 
around which to develop the new curriculum. 



At this point, turn the page and score your own pretest, using 
the answers provided. 
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Scoring Key for Pretest - Correct Options 



1. 


d 






2. 


a, 


b 




3. 


a, 


d, 


e 


4. 


c, 


e 




5. 


a, 


d, 


e 


6. 


b, 


c, 


d, e 



If you have scored 80% or above correct, you would have the option of 
moving to the Post-Training Exercise. However, we suggest that you view 
the videotape (or film) for the es^erience. 

Now, turn on the set and view Module I. When told to proceed to the 
criteria check, turn this page. 
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CRITERU CMECK FOR MODULE I 

Instructions t Respond to each of the items. One or more responses 
may be correct , 

1. Check vbicb of the following are characteristics (components) of 
a competency-based ciurrlculum: 

A. Behavioral objectives* 

B. Standardised (constant) student learning rates. 

C. Emphasis upon behavior with none upon time/cost factors. 

D. Differentiated staffing. 

E. Student performance standardized at a given percent correct 
for success. 

2. If ve consider various learning outcomes or levels of learning, 
a competency-based curriculum is concerned vith outcomes at: 

A. The knowledge level only. 

B. The knowledge level through the application level. 

C. Only levels higher than the knowledge level. 

D. Knowledge level and levels beyond the knowledge level. 

3. The activities of a competency-based curriculum have the following 
thrusts: 

A. Teaching for the objective. 

B. Specifying teacher behavior. 

C. Evaluation based on research designs. 

D. Simulation of the real world* 
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The goals of the learning activities la a conpeteacy-based 
curriculum are: r-- j ^ 

A. Geared towards having the student meriorlse the data-materials 
presented* 

B. Teaching for the specific objectives. 

C. Simulating the real world: symbolically, linguistically 
and concretely. ^ 

D. Content acquisition and program-»leamlng. 

E. Cognitive skills and measurable behaviors. 

Evaluation items, like behavioral objectives in a competency- 
based currlculvn are: 

A. Lisiited to the cognitive domain. 

B. Are de-humanizing and fall to measure all but the most 
superficial levels of behavior. 

C. Concerned with all levels of learning. 

D. Only as good as the person who writes them. 

E. Process and value centered at the higher levels of the 
taxonoBv, instead of content centered. 

Student differentiation in a competency-based curriculum suggests 
vnich of the following: 

A. Pre-testlng to measure prior skills. 

B. Postestlng only at the temlnation of Instruction. 

C. Alternative programs based on student needs. 

D. Unique sets of objectives for each student. 

Nov, turn the page and correct your own criterU check responses. 
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Scoring Key for Criteria G heck-Modula I - Coyreet Qp ».<r.n, 

2. d 

3. a, d 
b, c, e 

3. c, d, e 



6. 



a. c 



^n< After scoring the criteria check, had you performed less than 
60% correct, you would nonnally recycle by viewing Module I again. 

However, for the completion of this experience in the alloted 
time, proceed by viewing the videotape. Module II. 

At the conclusion of the videotape, turn the page and respond 
to the items of the Criteria Check for Module II . 
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CRITERIA CmC X FOR MQDUT.R TT 
^^M^ Respond to each Of the ite»s. One^o^Mnore^^ 

1. The responsihUlty of laentifylng the desired teacher behavior 
Of prospective graduates is that of the J ^^^'^^^ oenavior 

A. Director or college dean. 

B. Faculty. 

C. Curriculua consultant. 

D. Cooaunity committee. 

shoow-'ro? t'h:':5:"J?rtt:*° -^^^^tion. the "trouble 

A. Evaluator. 

B. Input analyzer. 

C. Identifier. 

D. Inplementer. 

E. Instructor. 

Which Of the following are feasible approaches to staff assessment? 

A. Interest or opinion questionnaire. 

B. Standardized test. 

C. Preparation of position papers. 

D. Review of credentials. 

E. Individiial presentations of completed research. 
The members of the input anal-y^er tesi. would definitely include: 

A. Project Director. 

B. Community persons. 

C. Faculty* 

D. College dean. 

E. Sxudents. 



3. 
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5. Differentiated staffing in a oonpetenoy-baBed curriculum is enhanced 
Dy: 

A. Roles within the systems approach. 

B. Instructional teaming. 

C. Kva3.uators* 

D. Student behavior orientation. 

6. Possible threats to successful program operation when using a 
systems approach are: 

A. Inadequate feedback. 

B. Overstaffing. 

C. Understafflng. 

D. Definition of program components. 

Now, turn the page and correct your own criteria check responses. 
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goorlng Key for Criteria O-^. k-Modul^ IT - Correet Op t^nna 

1. b, d 

2. c 

3. a* c, d 
^. b, c, e 

a, b» c 

« 

by vie2rMSd^r?i"^«il^! — -^^^ recycle 

This concludes the presentation of the videotape and you are ready 
to move to the Post-Training Exercise on the following page. This 
exercise is for you to take with you to your own institution. We have 
also provided you with a complete copy of the script of the two nodules 
you have viewed. The script is for your use and review at your convenience. 
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TRAININO COMPETENCY-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 
Poet-Training Exercise 



You have now cQmpleted viewing the presentation ©f training and 
organizing staff members with a competency based orientation. The brief 
presentation should have stimulated ideas that can be applied in your 
situation. To be sure, time limitations have not allowed to be said 
all there is about the training of competency-based personnel. Never- 
theless* the presentation should have provided enough background for 
Initial attempts at application* 

As an initial attempt at application let us suggest that you 
consider the instructional program of your project and go through the 
following steps in the order presented. This is not an exercise to 
be done in one sitting at this conference but one to be completed upon 
retxurning to your home institution. 

1. Assess your staff capabilities and assign individual 

members of your staff to the various positions suggested 
in the organizational scheme* Prepare a role descrip- 
tion for each of the positions in the context of your 
own project. 

*2. Decide on a given team size that seems most applicable 
for your own project and in working with your staff, 
structure the interrelated teams necessary for the 
instructional part of the project. 

•3. In working with the project staff, identify various 
"output r*' and develop a time schedule for attaining 
the outputs* 

k» Review the development on your first three points 
carefully and identify any potential weak points in 
the syatem. You may want to conduct this review 
with members of your staff. Identify the adjust- 
ments that are suggested by your review. 



•Any given project may already have considerable planning on this 
point. Such planning should fit in with no difficulty with continued 
development of competency-based instructional personnel. 
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If after completing the above exercise you would like a critique 
of your product, please send youp remarks to: 

Or. Sam Yarger, Director 
Teacher Corps Project 
College of Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio U3606 
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Script of Videotape Presentation 
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curriculum and sugeest some necessary requirements for laplenentiL a 
9ompetency-based systejns design in Teacher Corps. ^»P-^®»«n*l»« » 

In a minute you wUl have the opportunity for a pre-test of the 
knowledges and skills required for a successful completion of theJe 
modules. Should you score over 80 percent on thi^test, ?he followinic 
Ja^elrtr^^^ be redundant but we would recommend thai you partic 

P'o°^s«- 1^0' those of you not "phasing 

JoLSed'^SrcSftlSL^'r'r^*^'^! ®' P^^^^*^^* mstrucuonal modSes 
Iritllit 1??*°^ design-ed. Following the final 

J "^""^ *° P°«* exercise which will 

require application and value-level skills. Each of you will exhibit 
your own value commitment to the systems approach to ?he degree yJS 

^lllZt Which require the assefsmenrL 

development of a oompetency-based design at your own school. 

reccJ!^ij!/$irJ:i^ repetition of the viewing of the module would be 
recommended for those of you not successful in the criteria check, it 

lvJ?li?f practical in this situation. Therefore, the script is 

available to you, should you need it. 

The structural development of this program first states the objec- 

^^^"l proceeds to provide the answer, discuss the 
problem, and finally requires you to perform during the criteria check 
at whatever level the objective was written. criteria checK 

Let's proceed to the first requirement of the course: The 
Pre-Test — 

(introduce the Pre-Test) 

Turn off set and answer the items on the test. The answers are 
provided at the end of the exercise. 

You should score your own paper. 
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The objective of Module I is to acquire definitional skills neces- 
saxy for preparation of competeney<-l>ased instructional personnel. 

A eompetency^based currloulum is a curriculum that has behavioral 
objectives, precise activities and evaluation items based on those 
objectives. It is differentiated in terms of staff, student learning 
rates and Instructional materials. 

In discussing the first component of ft competency-based curriculum 
the primary point is to organize curriculum around objectives that are 
geared to perfoxnance. Objectives, in thelV most essential form state 
the performance and criteria required to pass a given segment of a 
curriculum, hence, the use of the word competency. 

Currently, it is "avant-garde" to have teachers re-state their 
content-oriented courses In precise objective form. The result may 
begin and end vith such objectives as: 

1. The student will name the 30 states and their capital 
cities in five minutes euid an appropriate pass will 
constitute a minimum of right. 

or 

2. The student will defend the Turner thesis by citing examples . 
from seven different cultures as exemplified on an essay 
exam of 3000 words. 

The problem with these objectives is not that they may not be 
appropriate, but rather that they fall to include questions from other 
levels of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives which is a system for 
classifying objectives at various levels of learning. The competencies 
or skills being taught in these examples do not rise above memori- 
zation. An adequate curriculum would include objectives that range 
from memorization through higher levels of learning. An essentia 
element of a competency-based curriculum is the principle that learning 
and performance can be written on all levels both cognitive and atti- 
tudlnal. Here is an example of an objective that might be found in 
a cozspetency-based curriculum. 

The student will demonstrate his ability at synthesis 
by producing a self-selected project in education 
which includes the use of the skills investigated in 
the course of study* The student will aiiSlyze and 
interpret his project according to the generalizations 
and concepts investigated in the course. 

This objective while primarily cognitive, still requires the 
student to utilize value choices in selc.uing) ort^anir.ing, and defending 
his aaterial and to that degree rtpi-esents higher levels of competencies. 

i : '! 
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For example, the projects could include such diverse models as, composi- 
tions, essays, paintings, curriculum units, poems, shoe boxes, dress or 
quilt patterns, or a statistical research project. A competency-based 
burriculum is concerned with skills and competencies that include yet 
extend beyond the memorization level of learning. 

The activities in a competency based curriculum have two thrusts: 
one, teaching for the objective and two, providing the student with 
knowledge of use to him in the real world. 

If for example the objective was: 

The student will be able to apply the terms 'concept', 
'mode of inquiry', 'organizational structure', and 
'behavioral objective', in the preparation of a course 
unit, 

the activities might be: 

1. The student will view a filmstrip which defines the terms con- 
tained in the objective. 

2. The student will discuss in small groups the meaning of the 
terms 'concept', 'mode of inquiry', 'organizational structure' 
and 'behavioral objective'. 

3. The students working in small groups will write a curriculum 
unit employing all of the concepts listed above. 

A competency-based curriculum would rely not only on telling stu- 
dents, but would also focus on having stu<3»nts perform problem-solving 
activities and evaluating real situations, once the necessary skills 
were acquired. 

In other words, staff personnel need to be cognizant that in a 
competency-based instructional piograa students will perform activities 
suggested by the objective, and these activities vill frequently go 
beyond the listening, responding and writing activities associated with 
classroom instruction. 

If the objectives and activities have been consistent then the 
evaluation procedures must also be consistent. The eva.luation pro- 
cedures reflect the objectives and as such measure whether a given 
competency or skill has been attained. 

An adequate evaluation procedure requires that we determine from 
the student's behavior whether the objective has been met. A competency- 
based curriculum requires the student to perform only those activities 
provided in the instruction of the nodule. If objectives do not encom- 
pass everything, the fault is likely to llo mx, in the cbjective itself. 
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but rather in the writer *6 inability to write items that require more 
than simple memorization skills. 

So far we've only discussed the Instructional aspects of a 
competency-based curriculum. Now let's look at staff and students. 

Staff differentiation requires evaluating staff competencies and 
interests. Staff like students have strong and veak areas. The first 
should be used, the latter strengthened. A competency-based curriculum 
uses competent people in their competent areas and involves them in 
decision«»making and curriculum development. 

Suppose the module is on the utilization of a concept such as 
•mode of inqui:»y». Who better than individuals interested and competent 
in the subject area should be the developers of instructional modules. 
Thus, all those concerned may be involved in identiiying activities, 
appropriate materials, or related concerns operationalzing the competency, 
based approach. 

Student differentiation suggests continuous progress, pre-testing 
to measure skills, criteria checking to assess skills and alternative 
programs for those needing extra help. The final aspects of a compe- 
tency-based curriculum are materials, costs, and time factors. These 
too are vital elements. 

In summary what is needed is data on each of these to effect the 
curriculum and staff situation in question. While limitations in 
materials, funds, or time may restrict a desired program to its 'bare 
essentials', none of the above are valid as a rationale for eliminating 
a competency-based model. With our knowledge of the teaching-learning 
process, the competency-based curriculum meets the realities of a 
changing complex society. 

At this point you should proceed to the criteria check to complete 
the requirements of the objective. 

(END MODULE 1) 
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Public schools have had a recent surge of innovation. (Pause) 
Well, mt^yhe not a surge (Pause) and maybe not much innovation, but 
there has been a great deal of publicity about innovation that would 
lead one to think there has been change in the public schools; but. 
as ve know, little real change has occured. Perhaps the perpetuation 

S ? S""® ^^^^^ ^ strategy used by some public 

school administrators to produce educational change. We are all familiar 
with the innovation syndrone: the superintendent goes to a conference: 

MLn«mo"!f 5^! ?f i^lt conference; the superintendent 

hires someone to tell the staff about hie idea-in-service ends, doors 
close, and nothing changes. 

There is the same danger of wasted energy in the implementation 
jonipetency-based curriculum. In fact, the danger of futile 
activity is probably even greater in an institution of higher educa- 
tion—for if public school teachers have the ability to sabotage a 
program that they don't believe in. one would suspect that professors 
would be even sore capable of sabotaging an innovation, and even less 
capable of implementing one that they do not understand. 

Thus, if a project director is interested in initiating a compe- 
tency-based curriculum he should be reminded of a variation of the old 
adage of methods professors: telling isn't implementing. Knowledge 
Of an innovation is only a minor aspect of effecting educational change, 
gpnceivably.. you could select one of the Model Elementary Teacher 
Preparation Projects; conceivably, you could tell your faculty about 
the model's rationale, content and organization. Conceivably , you 
could tell your faculty that the professors in another institutfejT 
have expended much time, and federal funds to create a competency- 
based curriculum, ^ou could even tell them how f^reat the project is 
and you mi^^it even tell them that your institution would adopt the 
model-.but one would suspect that your likelihood of effecting change 
would be limited. Professors have had a long history of "doing their 
own thing . They are accustomed to deciding themselves what is appro- 
priate teacher behavior. Unfortunately, as you well know this has 
resulted in duplication of course content as well as the serious omis- 
sions in the instructional program of colleges of education. And 
although the logical solution might be to implement a project institu- 
tion s competency-based curriculum, such a solution in the real world 
won't work. Although it may sound logical such an innovation strategy 
will produce much faculty trauma and little change. 

People in general, and probably professors in particular, will 
only give support to a change if they believe that they are in some 
way responsible for the change. If the professor feels that the inno- 
vation is Ms innovation, and in fact if it is, then obviously he is 
going to be more committed to it than to someone else's innovation. 

4. . '^^t\l^^J^'^^ implementing a cor.petency-based curriculum 

is to ask the faculty vhat thev bg^lir v^ ,^^1 the end r^rcciMrt »f ^ 
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teacher education program. Your faculty must be responsible for iden- 
tifying the desired teacher behavior of a graduate of their institution. 

The size of your faculty wUl obviously effect how you will arrange 
for them to express what they believe to be the educational outcomes 
of your Institution.. but despite the problems Involved in arranging for 
all members of your faculty to participate in the dialogue, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the more involved your faculty becomes with iden- 
.tifying desired teacher behaviors , then the more likely it is that your 
faculty will in fact adopt a competency-based curriculum. 

The word faculty should not be restricted to its traditional 
meaning. In the definition of appropriate teacher behaviors, you 
should engage the services of all the people involved in the preparation 
of teachers - many of whom are not professors. The faculty of a student 
in teacher preparation includes: — in addition to professors — 

GRADUATE STUDENTS - they teach inteims 

PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS - they teach interns 

PRINCIPALS - they teach interns 

COMMUNITY PEOPLE - they teach interns 

and in the real world, INTERNS teach INTERNS for the real world. 

The following suggestions might be helpful in your creation of a 
strategy to facilitate interaction among the faculty. 

DIVIDE THE FACULTY INTO GROUPS TO IDENTIFY 
DESIRED TEACHER BEHAVIORS 

The organization of most colleges of education is probably inade- 
quate to obtain the depth and breadth of faculty opinion that you desire 
for the- initial step in creating a competency-based curriculum. To 
ensure interaction, it might be wise to arrange groups that are composed 
of faculty members from different academic areas. Someone who works 
in administrative theory may make some significant contribution to the 
definition of a successful elementary teacher; an elementary methods 
professor might make some important contributions to the identifica- 
tion of the successful behavior of a secondary school teacher. Encour- 
aging people with different orientations to focus on a problem may 
result in some new insights into the problem. In addition, it might be 
helpful to expose the faculty to techniques of group dynamics that help 
groups focus on a task such as "T" groups, brainstorming, or other 
strategies to promote creativity. 
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A second auggestlon to encourage' the Involvement of all faculty 
ineahers raight be to ensure that faculty members can participate in 
^he identification of desired teacher behaviors without having to be 
familiar vith the techniques of writing behavioral objectives. Don't 
put cmy hurdles in the way of staff participation. A new concept such 
as behavioral objectives can be threatening to mature faculty members— 
or even young ones who don't know of the concept. Although it is 
frustrating to you that faculty members will not independently up-date . 
themselves about something like behavioral objectives) the fact remains 
you will have to live vith this limitation of human nature. 

* 

A third suggestion to assist you in the identification of the 
faculty's beliefs about successful student behavior might be to 
encourage the facidty to "blue sky", that is have the faculty describe 
outcomes of the program without concern about the practicality of 
achieving the objectives. Often change does not occur because peqple 
conceptualize but fail to follow through on their ideas because they 
fear that they are not practiced or politically feasible. In the 
process of surveying faculty opinion it's wise to make sure that no 
professor feels inhibited about suggesting new goals. If your faculty 
as a planning group allows for an awareness of existing institutional 
constraints to inhibit their creativity, their definition of a suc- 
cessful graduate may turn out to be surprisingly similar to what 
presently exists. 

Certainly, college and project staff should have considerable 
personal latitude in developing and implementing a competency -based 
program. Their maturity and competency should be assumed. However, 
even the most able individuals cannot work in em organizationed vacuum. 
Therefore, it is necessary to structure staff organization to facili- 
tate the completion of the task. A suggested structure will now be 
discussed. It should be noted that the application of this structure 
should in no way inhibit the activities of any individual. The struc- 
ture not only facilitates individual activity but also provides the 
coordinative mechemism for the activities of all involved staff. 

In order to develop competency -based instructional personnel, it 
is necessary to develop a systems approach to the operation of the 
staff. 

The task of the staff is to develop and implement the program or 
curricul'Um, presumably a competency -based curriculum. The staff should 
be so structured that it facilitates the process by which the task is 
accomplished. This diagram outlines a suggested plan for staff organi- 
zation in developing competency -based instructional personnel. 

The five designated positions do not necessarily follow the usual 
administrative hierarchy of a college or even a project, although they 
are not in conflict with such a structure. The emphasis in this system 
is upon the ta^k description of the individuals in the various positions. 
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There l8, o;f course, opportunity for communication among all positions, 
howevfir, the arrows iji the diagram indicate th« major channels of com- 
punioaticii. Let ^5 talte a look at the description of th« positions. 

rhe Input analyzer Is a committee consisting of university 
faculty, community rerresentatfon, public school personnel, 
and students. Their task is tlie Initial screening of input 
for the system i the Input consist of material, student character- 
istics, finances, and the like. The Initial screening eQn> 
gists of deciding the relevanoy of tnp u^. and if relevant being 
certain it is In a fonn that can Ve utilized by the instruc- 
tional personnel. 

Instructional personnel referr to numerous individuals who 
foxtt interrelated instructional tefons. Their task is to trans- 
form input and program content into a competency-based curriculum. 

The identifiers "trouble shoot" for the program. They ♦re 
responsible for seeing that the process and the program doesn't 
break down. The identifier is also responsible for the pro- 
per preparation of program components before implementation. 

The evaluators support the decision-making process by pro- 
viding information on program development and implementation 
to the entire system. Evaluators are also responsible for cri- 
teria checks during the operation of the program. The arrows 
in the diagram going from the evaluators box can be viewed as 
a process of Information feedback. 

The implementor is responsible for the entire operation 
of the program. He's responsible for providing the necessary 
resources, and initiating program corrections as suggested bv 
the identifier. 

When the decision was made to assign staff organiaatiftna] roles 
and instructional teams cutting across conventional departmental 
lines, t e assessment of both interests and capabilities became a 
major concern. No longer will a prospective teacher tak? separate 
courses in learning theory, in elementary science, and in science 
methods. From now on teams of concerned individuals will identify 
the objectives needed to teach science to young children. Dealing 
with thl3 as a unitary problem requires that University staff members 
work together in new and different ways establishing relationships 
that have previously been unnecessary. A group of staff members are 
not likely to be able to initially make Judgments leading to appro- 
priate team and role assignments without some form of systematic 
assessement of their own skills to aid them. 

The assessment of interests is likely to be easier than the assess- 
ment of capabilities. A brief, easily completed questionnaire can be 
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an Invaluable aid in asseasing the interests of your staff » straight- 
forward questions concerning 'their reaction to the proposed inter- 
di8ciplina:ry tearos will often clarify and suggest clusters of faculty 
members. The important thing to remember is that the questionnaire 
should reflect the proposed organisationt not conventional departmental 
lines . 

In addition to this, and perhaps it should come first, the staff 
might be asked to respond to position papers written to offer a rationale 
for the new professional affiliations. This would not only serve the 
purpose of assessing your staff ^8 interests < but also of offering input 
to your staff, thus giving them a basis for response. Such a technique 
would also help ensure that staff members are responding from a common 
reference point. 

Assessing the capabilities of a staff can be a very sensitive 
operation. It is hardly feasible that staff should be requested to 
take any form of standardized test, yet the available human resources 
must be evaluated and recorded before intelligent utilization can occur. 
Consequently, unobtrusive forms of assessment appear to hold the greatest 
potential for success. 

Probably the least threatening measure focuses on the analysis of 
a staff member's credentials. A set of professional credentials fre- 
quently offers more information than one gathers at first glance. Not 
only is a staff member's formal training itemized for the reader, but 
also his professional affiliation, previous experiences, and personal 
relationships can often be discovered, either directly or indirectly. 
For example, if a methods professor has three references from psychology 
professors, this might well indicate an interest and capability in the 
area of learning processes of children suggesting a previously unknown 
skill. By the same token, experience as an elementary principal could 
suggest credibility in working with public school administrators. 

A more sophisticated approach might utilize faculty members in 
helping to assess the capabilities of their peers. This could be in 
the form of a questionnaire to faculty members asking them to suggest 
faculty roles for their colleagues, or a committee of faculty members 
charged with the responsibility of peer assessment, or it could be a 
combination of the two. One must always focus on staff strengths and 
capabilities, never shortcomings. This is legitimate, as the objective 
is to determine what a colleague can do, not what he cannot do. 

Another unobtrusive measure that can be employed is to ask staff 
members to perform tasks In relation to their declared interests. If 
a faculty member has isolated one or two areas of interest, ask that 
faculty member to produce a position paper or some similar document 
for staff orientation purposes. Sueh a document could not only serve 
to assess capabilities or skills, but could also be helpful in discovering 
biases, values and attitudes. 
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In the same vein, staff members could be asked to vork alone or 
with their colleagues depending on the objective in the production of 
educational specifications or modules. These experiences could be used 
to assess staff eapabllitlee as well as serving an inservice i\mction. 

Each of you can probably think of several other possible unobtru- 
sive techniques that you could use for the purpose of assessing staff 
competencies. The task is difficult yet crucial if staff resources are 
going to be utilized with maximum effectiveness. One final suggestion: 
as previously mentioned It might be helpful to utilize the staff Itself, 
or a committee of staff members in select infe the process to be used. 
Any technique which has the approval of the faculty or is their product , 
stands a better chance of success than one that is imposed on them from 
a dean or director. 

Considering the system in the context of a project, the implementor 
would undoubtedly be the project director. The identifiers would be 
designated by the director, and if the project has an assistant director 
he would likely be included on this team. Evaluators need not be part 
of the Instructional staff, although this is a possibility. They require 
certain technical skills in connection with data collection and analysis. 

The five different positions outlined in the structure create a 
differentiated staff for the college of project. The option for further 
differentiation also exists among the instructional personnel in setting 
up the various teams. The extent of this differentiation is best left 
to the individual teams and unique staff characteristics. Each team, 
of course, must have a designated leader. 

The program components can be determined in any number of ways, 
but, of course, learning outcomes should be expressed in terms of 
behavioral objectives. Once the program components are identified, 
teams of instructors should be involved in the instruction. In order 
to enhance program continuity the teams are interrelated due to the 
following: l) an individual may serve on two or more teams; 2) any 
given team differs in at least one individual from other teams. Sup- 
pose we have this staff: Professor Hubert Humphrey, Professor Lyndon 
Johnson, and Professor Richard M. Nixon, and we consider three teams 
of three instructors each. 

Here is one possible arrangement: 

There are other possible arrangements, and it is possible in some 
projects more individuals would be involved. Individual instructors 
would work on program components related to their areas of competence. 
Instructional teams would likely vary in size from three to five mem- 
bers. Less than this would tend to lose the advantages of teaming 
and greater tends to make teams unwieldy to manage. 

The designation of the system doss 'ao'. las'oro successful progrflju 
operation. One threat is inadequate feed'cack from the evaluators. 
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Another is failure to define program caaponents adeauately. A very 
obvious threat is the isiproper assigxunent of personnel* Related to 
personnel Is the ainilar case in whloh. the director does not provide 
adequate resources and personal latitude to complete the tasks* laple* 
aenting a competency-based curriculum is expensive as teachers devise 
new instructional routes and create instructional techniques for new 
objectives. A need for zaore technological as well as printed media 
will become apparent. It requires an expenditure of a variety of 
iAstitutional resources besides money* A great deal of faculty energy 
will be expended in preparing instructional modules -^particularly in 
the creation of alternative Instructional r6ute8. 

It will probably be necessary for the faculty to spend more tine 
in direct contact with students. The program will also require many 
students to sacrifice some of their independent time. For some stu- 
dents more time will be spent in instructional activities because all 
students will not achieve an objective in a traditional fifty minute 
classroom hour. Some will need much less timet others will need more. 

Any project or program must be subject to a time schedule. If 
instructional components are being developed it is necessary to have 
deadlines for the completion of certain tasks. Information feedback 
must be scheduled since timing of information is essential for effec- 
tive evaluation. Instructional components must be sequenced and allotted 
various time blocks during the program operation period. These aspects 
are crucial to the implementation of a competency-based curriculum. 

How receptive is the institution to change? Must change occur 
using traditional credit hours and course load? Will the institution 
and the student body commit themselves to spending more time in instruc- 
tional activity? Is the institution capable of handling the reporting 
procedures implicit in a competency-based curriculum? Are there 
funds available for materials? How much and to whom will the funds 
be allocated— if new funds are available? Lack of resource can be a 
discouragement, but if a staff becomes committed to an objective, it 
can overcome temporary economic barriers. However, knowledge of the 
realities is essential. 

Once the faculty has identified the objectives of their teacher 
education program and the modules have been created— or responsibility 
for their preparation has been identified, it is necessary for the 
director to decide with his faculty the implementation strategy. 

—will implementation be dona after a year of development? 

—will it be tried out in certain courses? or departments? 

—will it be field tested with a pilot study group? 
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— win individual laodulos be taught within traditional course 
Ptructures? or will the system be significantly changed? 

Depending on the situation, all the options might be feasible but 
in the adoption of an implementation strategy like the identification 
of the outcomes of a program, the decision must be made by the faculty. 

If an attitude is adopted that one must constantly involve and 
communicate with professors, graduate students, interns, community 
people, then maybe refoxm can come to education. 



